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end of that time he so managed matters that the soldiers
were sent away, and none came again. This conduct,
so full of charity, so opposed to that of nearly all the
other dioceses, gained as many Huguenots as were
gained by the barbarities they suffered elsewhere. It
needed some courage, to say nothing of generosity, to
act thus, and to silently blame, as it were, the conduct
of the King.

The other action of M. d'Orleans was less public and
less dangerous, but was not less good. He secretly
gave away many alms to the poor, in addition to those
he gave publicly. Among those whom he succoured
was a poor, broken-down gentleman, without wife or
child, to whom he gave four hundred livres of pension,
and a place at his table whenever he was at Orleans.
One morning the servants of M. d'Orleans told their
master that ten pieces of plate were missing, and that
suspicion fell upon the gentleman. M. d'Orleans could
not believe him guilty, but as he did not make his ap-
pearance at the house for several days, was forced at
last to imagine he was so. Upon this he sent for the
gentleman, who admitted himself to be the offender.
M. d'Orleans said he must have been strangely pressed
to commit an action of this nature, and reproached him
for not having mentioned his wants. Then, drawing
twenty louis from his pocket, he gave them to the gen-
tleman, told him to forget what had occurred, and to
use his table as before. M. d'Orleans prohibited his
servants to mention their suspicions, and this anecdote
would never have been known, had it not been told by
the gentleman himself, penetrated with confusion and
gratitude.